










































































































EMBRACING 


CHORD-CONSTRUCTION, MODULATION. ETC. 
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THIS WORK EMBRACES A COMPLETE TREATISE ON CHORD-CONSTRUCTION, THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHORDS 
AND THEIR APPLICATION IN MUSICAL PROGRESSION, ALSO MODULATION FROM EACH KEY TO ALL OTHER 
KEYS, WITH RULES FOR SAME. IT CONTAINS ALL CHORDS THAT CAN BE MADE ON THE BANJO, CORRECTLY 
WRITTEN AND CAREFULLY FINGERED, GIVING THEIR DERIVATION AND CONSTRUCTION; ALSO THE “COM¬ 
POSER’S GUIDE,” (A PRACTICAL KEY TO ALL CHORDS WITH OR WITHOUT A KNOWLEDGE OF CHORD-CON¬ 
STRUCTION) FOR THE AID OF COMPOSERS AND ARRANGERS OF BANJO MUSIC. IT TEACHES HOW TO WRITE 
CHORDS CORRECTLY BY THE SYSTEM OF INTERVALS, AND GIVES COMPREHENSIVE. EXAMPLES IN ALL MAT¬ 
TERS PERTAINING TO HARMONY THAT ARE OF PRACTICAL UTILITY TO THE MODERN BANJOIST. 


Copyriqht, 1887 , hy The W. F. Shaw Co. 
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PREFACE. 


In presenting this work to the banjoists of America, the author feels that he has supplied a long-felt want. Hereto¬ 
fore the banjoist who desired to learn Harmony and Modulation, has had to resort to the complex and verbose methods 
which contained examples applicable alone to the piano or organ. In such books the banjoist has had many difficulties 
to surmount. The scope of the piano or organ finger-board contains many notes that cannot be played upon the banjo, 
while the examples given in the bass clef (with which the banjoist in general is rarely familiar) necessitated transposi¬ 
tion to the treble clef, and often inversion to a higher octave, in order to form anything like a practical example for the 
banjo. 

In this work the Author has presented only that which is of use to the banjoist, and practicable upon the banjo. 
He has avoided nothing that is essential to a thorough knowledge of Harmony, and has presented that which is essential 
in the most comprehensive and practical form. 

The examples in this work, from theoretical to practical, are placed side by side throughout the book, and the 
student of average intelligence cannot fail to obtain a thorough knowledge of Harmony, after a reasonable amount of 
application and study of this work. 

To those who embrace this study we say, “ do not be frightened at the word Harmony .” It is true that it requires 
careful study and some brains to master the subject, but when the primary principles are understood (and they are not so 
very*difficult to understand) the rest becomes easy, and the student’s progress becomes rapid. 

A particular feature of this work is the classification of chords under their proper name and key. This will be found 
very valuable to those who do not care to study the principles of Harmony, but wish to learn the chords at once, without 
resard to their construction or derivation. The classification of chords embraces all the chords that can be played upon 
the banjo—all carefully fingered, properly named, and placed within their key. This feature alone will render this work 
well worth its cost to the arranger and composer of banjo music. 
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HARMONY. 

The stndv of Harmony includes chord-construction, Musical Progression, and Notation of Music. 

Chord -construction is the building of chords from a given note, to which is added certain intervals of a Diationic scale. If a 
efcord ;o be constructed is a Triad, the given note (Root) with its 3rd and 5th intervals form the triad. If a Seventh chord is to be 
exssnotcil, the given note, or root, with its 3rd, 5th, and 7th intervals form the chord. Rules for constructing the various triads, 
sevenths, etc., will be given later. 

The Root of a chord is the note upon which it is constructed. It must not necessarily be always found in the chord itself, but 
wben omitted (as is often the case in banjo chords) its octave is generally substituted. 

Musical Progression is a succession of chords agreeable to the ear, or in harmony with a melody being sung or performed 
iron another instrument. 

Notation of Music is the art of writing music grammatically. 

It is essential that a student should fully understand the simple rudiments of music before undertaking the study of Harmony. 

As chord construction is the first part of the study of Harmony, and as the construction of chords depends altogether upon the 
Decree; and Intervals of Diatonic Scales, we shall begin with a study of the formation of scales. 


SCALES. 


There are two kinds of scales, named Diatonic and Chromatic. The chromatic scale is formed by a succession of semitones. 
In chromatic passages (which frequently occur in the middle of a piece of music) the ascending passage is written different from 

tie descending. 


Ascending Chromatic Scale in A Major. 


Descending Chromatic Scale in A Major. 


m 


j..J j. frp g- 




In the example given above it will be observed that sharps and double sharps are used in ascending, and naturals and flats are 
med in descending. The writing of the chromatic scale will differ in all keys according to the key it may be written in. A proper 
regard must be observed for the regular degrees of the Diatonic scale, and accidentals must be written only on the half tones that 
Mkwr the regular degrees of the diatonic scale of the key used, both in ascending and descending. By paying particular atten- 
lam t o the signature of the key we are in, the apparent difficulty of properly writing a chromatic passage is removed. 


DIATONIC SCALES. 

Katonic scales are used in the Major and Minor keys. We will begin only with the Major. Take any note for a key-note. 
Tie 5 &v«td note of the scale is found two semitones (generally called a full tone) higher than the first. The third note in the scale 
m fexrni two semitones higher than the second note. The fourth note is one semitone above the third. The fifth is two semitones 
j&hp ve the fourth note. The sixth note is two semitones higher than the fifth note. The seventh note is two semitones higher 
mam. the sixth- The eighth note (octave of the first note) is found one semitone higher than the seventh note. 
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4 By writing the chromatic scale we can more readily see the formation of the Diatonic Major scale. 

lstnote. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 

“V 


Scale in 
A Major. 


v~ 


4th. 

”V 


5th. 

~V 


6th. 

V“ 


7th. 8th. 
“V" 



3-#Kl 






* > 




Scale in A_ 

E Major. ^ no t e . 


2d. 


_A_A_ 

3d. 4th. 


_A_ 

5th. 


6th. 


_A_A 

7th. 8th. 


In the above example the scale of A major is constructed. By following the preceding instructions and applying the same, we 
find that we have selected the very notes that fall in the Diatonic Scale of A major. In the above example we have also con¬ 
structed the Diatonic Scale in E major. The application of the same rule brought us the correct notes for the E major scale 
Taking the two scales we find that certain notes are to be made sharp. In A major Off F# and G# oecui. In E Majoi Cft P# F| 
and G# occur. In writing the scales properly, we do not prefix the sharps to the notes, as done m the chromatic scale, but instead 

we place them after the clef sign (^ and the sharps thus placed are termed the signature. In the key of A the signature will be 


three sharps, thus: ijSfe This%ignature denotes that while playing the key of A all notes named C, F or G are to be made 


sharp throughout the piece of music, unless contradicted by a flat or natural being placed before the note on the staft. By looking 
at the sharps in the signature you will observe that the centre of each is placed on the exact line or space that the notes C P' and. G 
would be written on. In the scale of E major four sharps occur, namely: C# D# I % and Gff, therefore the signature for E major 

is four sharps, or as written in musical characters thus: The benefit derived from writing these sharps in the signature 

is to save the trouble of writing them to the notes throughout a piece of music. We will now take the notes of the two scales 
mentioned above, and place them on their proper position on the staff affix their signature after the clef sign, and thus we have two 

properly written scales. __ 

DIATONIC SCALE IN A MAJOR. .. DIATONIC SCALE IN E MAJOR. 

4 + 



Occas"ionally, in a piece of music, a sharpened or flattened note which does not fall on the notes of the Diatonic scale of the key, 
will occur. This will be prefixed bv an accidental ; that is, a sharp or flat (as the case may require) will be prefixed to the note, and 
it and its octaves likewise will be affected by that accidental throughout the Measure in which it occurs. Phis accidental is not 
added to the signature, because it is only a temporary change in the tonality of the notes, and rarely extends beyond a bar or two. 

The signatures of all the keys are here presented : 



vLl IVU 4 

B F# F Bt? E|2 Alz 



C 

By the sharps or flats in each signature it becomes an easy matter to frame tlie Diatonic scales of all Major keys. By writing 
the signature first, then taking the key-note to begin with, and writing it on its proper position on the staff, following it by a suc¬ 
cession of notes on the lines and spaces alternately until the octave is reached, we frame as correct a scale as by the system of to es 
and semitones. The notes in the signature indicate the ones to be made sharp or flat; the balance are, of course, all natural. 

HARMONIC MINOR SCALE. 

Every Major key has its relative minor key. The scale of the relative minor key commences upon the sixth degree of the 
Major scale. SCALE IN A MAJOR. „ SCALE IN F# MINOR. 

j&=====^=^==^=^ 






(Relative Minor.) 

it 




6th degree. 

In the^bove example tbe scales of A major and its relative minor (Fjf) are given. The sixth degree m the scale of A major 
is Fi therefore the key of F# minor is the relative to A major. By looking over the two scales, we will find that the minor scale 
contains six notes that are precisely the same as those used in the scale of A major. The 7th note x “ * e note in all 

raised by an accidental in order to form a leading note ( Sub-tonic) to tbe scale. The reason for this is that the seventh note i a 
maior and minor scales must be made to fall within one semitone of the Tonic note; it thus forms a pei feet close to the , 
any harmonic progression leading to the Tonic note. All major scales will be found to contam th.s lead.ng note fahmg on the 
seventh degree of the scale. All minor scales are played under the same signature as their relative majoi key. 
degree of the minor scale must always be raised a semitone by an accidental, and that accidental must be prefixed to the note itselt 

whenever it occurs in a piece of music, but must not be added to the signature. 1 „ ^ 

By turning to Page 10 all the Major and relative minor scales will be found. By looking down the column of the seve t 
degree^) Sub-tonic) in the minor scales, the student will see that the rule, liaise the note on the seventh degree a semitone higher than the 

S ^ WC< There are other forms of the minor scale, but tbe above Harmonic Minor Scale is the only one used by the student in harmony. 
I have avoided an explanation of the others, because the introduction of them would tend to confuse, rather *?“ wUh 

For a like reason I have deemed it best to avoid a comparison between the Major and Minor scales on same Tonic, or key-note, witn 
their difference in construction necessitating an explanation of Major and Minor thirds, Major and Minor sixths, e c. , v 

The “Doctrine of Intervals” on another page contains the information for those who wish to undertake that very confusing study. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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INTERVALS 

Intervals are the distances between notes, and are reckoned upwards , counting the number of letters between and including the 
2 -ven notes. It is necessary to count the number of letters for the following reasons : A to 33# and A to Ek are the same as far as 
the *> 104 d of the two higher notes (D# and Ek) are concerned, but in counting by letters we find a difference. From A to D# is 
afemrth. because in counting by letters we find ABC T>,four letters, therefore D# is termed a fourth above A. From A to Ek is 
a fmi. b-cause in counting by the same method we find five letters, A B C D E, therefore E V is a fifth above A. It is not necessary 
to* sav above, as in such calculation it is understood that we have had to go upward or above the given lower note to obtain the 
desired interval. Hence in speaking of intervals simply say a fourth or fifth (whichever the case may be) of the given lower note. 

On another page will be found a complete explanation of intervals, with their additional names of Major, Minor, Augmented 
and diminished. Throughout this work intervals will be referred to simply as seconds, thirds, fourths, etc., without being 
sTeviahv designated as Major, Minor, Augmented, or Diminished. Whatever notes are taken will be regarded as fourths, fifths, 
e::.. according to the number of letters found in counting between, and including the two extremes; for instance: D to F is a 
third, there being three letters in the count (DEF); A to F is a sixth , there being six letters in the count (ABCDEF). £To 
variation to this will occur no matter what the key or on what degrees of th6 scale we reckon from. 

INTERVALS BETWEEN NOTES OF THE DIATONIC SCALE IN THE KEY OF A. 


Unison 

or 'Seconds. Thirds. Fourths. Fifths. Sixths. Sevenths. Octaves. 
Prime. 
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From G toH 
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SCALES IN ALL MAJOR KEYS WITH INTERVALS FROM PRIMES TO OCTAVES. 

BASED ON THE FIRST DEGREE (TONIC NOTE) ONLY. 



SCALES IN THE KEY OF A MAJOR WITH INTERVALS FROM PRIMES TO OCTAVES. 

BASED ON ALL DEGREES OF THE SCALE. 
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COMPLETE DOCTRINE OF INTERVALS. 


The following instructions are intended for those who wish to learn the complete Doctrine of Intervals, but for all practical 
purposes are not necessary to enable the student to fully understand the succeeding pages in this book. It would be well for the 
student however, to familiarize himself with its important principles from time to time at his leisure. 

Intervals are divided into five kinds, namely: Major, Perfect, Minor, Augmented and Diminished. 

To discover the interval between any two notes we must consider the-lowest note as the Hey-note, and frame the Major scale 
(this mav be done mentally) in that key. The diatonic scale will give us the Major and Perfect_ intervals. The seconds, thirds, 
sixths ancl sevenths of the diatonic major scale to any key-note are termed its (the key-note) Major intervals. The fourths, fifths 
and octaves to the key-note in same scale are termed Perfect intervals, e.g. 



lajor 

Second. 


Major Perfect Perfect 

Third, Fourth. Fifth. 



Major Major Perfect 

Sixth. Seventh. Octave. 



i 


If the Major and Perfect intervals are raised a half tone by an accidental, they are termed Augmented, e.g. 

(NEVER USED.) 


Aug. 3rd. Aug.4th. Aug. 5th. Aug. 6th. Aug. 7th. Aug. Octave. 


o-s >—=- 1 



i— —i 
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F=H 

- 




i 






—U 

WJ* ff 





XX 

1 
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WSt 1 

1 

Hi 1 -- 



._Lk - 


_ _ 

__1 


1 Tl II 


L — 

r r r r 


If the Major intervals are lowered a half-tone by an accidental, they are termed Minor. 

£ Minor Second. * Minor Third. Minor Sixth. Minor Seventh. 


_l 


-i._ 

_1- 



.- — 

I s - 

¥ -: 


When Perfect and Minor intervals are lowered a half-tone they are termed Diminished. 

(NEVER USED.) (NEVER USED.) __„ 

^ Dimin. 2nd. Dimin. 3rd. Dimin. 4th. Dimin. 5th. Dimin. 6th. Dimin. 7th. Dimin. Octave. 







1 ' I 




L__-. .. 

-^si- 

1®- 


- P& - 

w 
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Xctte. _Some of the above intervals exist in theory only as the Augmented Seventh, Diminished Second and Sixth. 


The tramino* of the Major Diatonic scale in the key of the lowest of two notes when computing intervals is necessary in order 
to ascertain the ^Major and Perfect intervals. When these are obtained the deviation (if any) above or below can readily be noted, 
mad the correct name of any interval be easily ascertained. This method of computation has no bearing whatever upon the actual 
key in which we may be analyzing and constructing chords. 


EXAMPLE IN C MAJOR AND A MINOR. 
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At * we find a chord with F the lowest note and D# the highest. Consider then that F is the key-note, and calculate mentally 
wLu note DZ would be in the Major scale of F. We find that D ft is a Major 6th of F, consequently D# must be the Augmented 6th of 
F. ms it is raised by an accidental one half-tone higher than D ij. Hence all Major and Perfect intervals, when raised a half-tone, 
become Augmented . 

The following pages contain a table of all intervals from Primes to Ninths. Its practicability can be tested by the analysis or 
construction of chords, as taught in works of Harmony for Piano or Organ. 

Major Triads comprise a fundamental note (.root of chord), Major 3rd and Perfect 5th. 

Minor Triads consists of a fundamental note, Minor 3rd and Perfect 5th. 

Augmented Triads — Fundamental note, Major 3rd and Augmented 5th. 

Diminished Triads — Fundamental note, Minor 3rd and Diminished 5th. 

Dymimnt 7tli Chords contain the Major Triad and Minor 7th. 

Diminished 7th Chords contain the Diminished Triad and Diminished 7th. 1 

Augmented 6th Chord — Major Triad and Augmented 6th. 

M&far Ninth Chord — Dominant 7th Chord and Major Ninth . 

JfiiB.vr Nmth Chord — Dominant 7th Chord and Minor Ninth (root omitted), etc., etc., etc. 

The above chords are constructed upon various degrees of the scale, which all authors do not give alike. 

Harmonists disagree surprisingly both in names of chords and their construction, yet all tend to the same end. One may 
same a chord the Minor 7th, the other may name it the Dominant 7th Chord . One teaches the Superfluous 6th, while the other teaches 
the same chord and calls it the Augmented 6th. Both may construct the same chord differently. 

The Author has waded through many of the aforesaid difficulties, and himself disagrees in some particulars. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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DEGREES. 

The tones of a scale ascending step by step are termed degrees , and are given technical names in order to refer to them in a 
musical sense. They are named as follows: 


1st note 

in a 

scale 



• 









Tonic. 

2nd 

U 

u u 

u 



• 









Super-Tonic. 

3rd 

a 

u u 

a 



• 









Mediant. 

4th 

u 

u « 

a 



• 









Sub-Dominant. 

5th 

a 

u u 

a 



• 









Dominant. 

6th 

u 

u u 

u 



• 









Sub-Mediant. 

7th 

a 

u a 

u 



• 









Sub-Tonic. 


The 8th note is the octave, and therefore becomes the Tonic. The octave of any note retains the same name In the key of A 
major the note D falls on the Sub-dominant degree of the scale, being the fourth note in the scale of A major, but in the key of 
C major it would fall on the super-tonic degree, being the second note in the scale (C major.) In the key of G major it would fall 
on tha.Dominant degree, being the fifth note in the scale (G major), and in its own key of D major it would be termed the Tonic, 
as it falls upon the first degree of the scale. Thus it will be seen that a note may fall upon any degree of a scale, according to the 
key it is in. When referring to the Tonic, Sub-Dominant and Dominant we mean the notes that fall on the 1st, 4th and 5th 
Degrees of the scale, no matter what may be the key. 

To illustrate one of the many advantages of a full knowledge of the above, a musician can listen to a musical composition and 
name all the chords in it by their technical names ( Tonic Sub-dominant, Sub-Tonic, etc.) without naming the key, and yet be fully 
understood by another having an equal knowledge of degrees and the chords constructed upon them. A song accompanied by the 
Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant chords in one key will, when changed to another key, be likewise accompanied by the Tonic, 
Sub-dominant and Dominant chords of the new key. On the opposite page is presented Major and Minor scales in all keys, 
showing the technical names of the degrees at the head of each column. In the Minor scales the seventh degree in each has been 
raised a half-tone by an accidental in order to form a leading note. 


CHORDS. 

A CHORD is a combination of three or four tones played simultaneously. A chord of three notes is termed a triad. A 
chord of four notes is termed & chord of the seventh. Triads may be formed on any degree of the scale by taking each note and 
adding to it its 3rd and 5th intervals. Those constructed upon the 1st, 4th and 5th degrees are Major, and those formed on 
the 2nd, 3rd and 6th degrees are Minor. Below is presented the triads formed on the diatonic scale of A major. The chord 
formed on the 7th degree is termed diminished, and is rarely used in the form of a triad. 


„ u 




-tr»i 

iff 

-1 

_ .j # 
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2 m m m 


TT 
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i i 

2 # l_ u 


* f f r r . i i 1 

A B C$ D E E$ G$ A 

Major, Minor, Minor, Major, Major, Minor, Diminished, Major. 


The various chords that can be made are named as follows: 


MAJOR MODE. 

Tonic. 

Sub-dominant. 

Dominant. 

Augmented 6th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th. 

Substituted 6th. 

Diminished 7th. 

The succeeding pages contain instructions how to construct 
ment playing. 
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MINOR MODE. 

Tonic. 

Sub-dominant. 

Dominant. 

Augmented 6th. 

Sub-Tonie 7th, or 
Diminished 7th." 

all chords, giving examples showing their use in accompani- 
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TONIC CHORDS. 














Constructed upon the 1st degree of the Major Scale (Tonic THMIP PUADHC 
Note), to which is added its 3rd and 5th intervals. I v/ IN IO v>nUn Uo 

MAJOR. 


. - f a ■ v i r n\/o Constructed upon the 1st degree of the Minor Scale (Tonic A Q 
1ALL I\bYb« Note), to which is added its 3rd and 5th intervals. x ^ 

MINOR- 
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SUB-DOMINANT CHORDS 


The major sub-dominant chord is constructed upon the sub-domi¬ 
nant note of the major scale, to which is added its 3rd and 5th intervals. 
In harmonic progression it generally follows the major tonic chord. 
Below it is presented in its theoretical form at A, and in its practical 
form for the Banjo at B. 



Key of A Major. 


=n-: 


i W VO 

3 EB 


I Dom. - 3rd - 5th 

Extract from 

“DOWN AMONS THE DAISIES.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MAJOR SUB-DOMINANT CHORD.) 

VOICE. , s w_. 


m 


Down a-mongthedai 

BANJO. I 


by a lit - tie stream 


(Sub. Dominant) 
Chord. 


The Minor sub-dominant chord is-.constructed upon the 
sub-dominant note of the Minor Scale, to which is added its 
3rd and 5th intervals. In harmonic progression it generally 
follows the tonic chord (Minor). Below it is presented in its 
first form at A, and in its practical form at B. 


Key of A Minor. 
Relative to C Major. 



1 * 6 * 
-eauL 


I i I Sub 
1 Dom- 3rd - 5th 

Extract from 

“WE MET BY CHANCE, SWEET JENNY.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MINOR SUB-DOMINANT CHORD.) 

- VOICE. , w j ._ 

1 u . s*i*- 


Quite in - ter - es 

BANJO. P 


ted in the plot your 



=£==&: 


where the wa - ters rip - pie soft and I low. 


q=< 


f Sub-Dominant \ 
( Maj. Chord ) 


-F—4j «4 
:2— 


m 


3 T 2 


escort 



seemed to be, 


04h CH 
Sub-Dom. 
Minor 


When 

ft 





0 ‘ 0 ±z= 




Sit - ting with my dar 

- 4 - 


in a hap-py dream, 



look’d 


round be hind... you and 



[JJJ 


Heed-less of the hours that come and go. 




( Sub-Dom, \ 
t Chord. / 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


d~raz 

—oi±F- 

4 F 


(Cadence) 


smiled so 


p 

=3 


-0 


i 

sweet on 

i 

i- 

i_ 

— 


i 

i — 

h 






SUB-DOMINANT CHORDS IN ALL KEYS. ^ 

3rd and 5th intervals. MAJOR - - - - aM TektlVe " - - “ MINOR. and 6th mterValS ' 


Scale of intervals used in construct- Sub : Chords made practicable for.the Banjo, 

ing Sub-Dominant chords. Domi- 1U 

6 nant 5* 9* 10^.* 

Chords. | I 

M U A Major. Major. 2-^-1-#- 8— 

‘ * n - -—V- \-4*i-2r+-k -p-^~p --- 

°1* 6* 10* 11*1 


A Major. 


Chords. 

Major. 


IfW 


- J - » W - 

u—i— 


B£ Major. 


H— 1 —I- 


JSfi- 


2* 7* 11* 12* 12*4- 


C Major. 


Major, 


Major. 


8* 12* 12 


E Major. 


F # Major. 


1* 5* 6* 8* 

I I 4 #- 

2 - g 

g f g—F»-3-j»— 

2* 6* 7* 9* 

I I j 4 -^ 

V| <o V TV J V 


A £ Major. 


Gfl Minor. 


Be Minor 


C# Minor. 


11^1 

kMU 


D fi Minor. 
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DOMINANT 7TH CHORDS. 


The major dominant 7th chord is constructed upon the domi¬ 
nant note, to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th intervals. This is 
the most important chord in modulation and harmony, as it leads 
direct (with few exceptions) to its tonic chord. By its use we 
are led into all keys, and a great variety of modulation is thus 
obtained. At A, the first construction is given; at B, the 
chords are made practicable for the Banjo. 



Extract from 

‘LITTLE ONE WHISPER YOU LOVE ME.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MAJOR DOMINANT 7th CHORD ) 



U, VOICE. 


j#- 


Lit-tle one 

BANJO. 


Bo 


t0- 


-2t 


H- 


H— O0 - 0~ 

0 0 




whisper you 


- 0—0 


- 0—0 


love me, 


M 


Major Dom. 7th. in key of A. 


- 0 — 0 - 


3 


m 


0—0 






2TT "sr 

Major Dom. 7th in key of E. 


/ Dom. 7th \ / Dom.7th \ 
V in E. / \ in A. / 




The minor dominant 7th chord is constructed upon the domi¬ 
nant note of the minor scale, to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 
7th intervals. The 3rd in this chord must always be raised a half 
tone by an accidental (see construction of minor scales). At A, 
the first construction is given; at B, the practical form (for the 
Banjo) is presented. 

i a* 

Key of F # Minor j J 

relative to A Major. J (1 


Extract from 


“WAITING A LETTER FROM OVER THE SEA.’ 




' 


By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MINOR DOMINANT SEVENTH CHORD.) 

VOICE. 


6 


&=±L 






\~ 

I’m 

BANJO. 


ft 


- 8 - 


-h- 




fa 


—k—FV-S 


waiting A let-ter from 


ii 


i 


-h-h- 




5 ^ 


o ver the sea, And 

S ! £ 


i 


=*p= 


& 




be glad when it 7 s 


t 


HE 


handed to me! It 




Oh 




0-#-O 

(Cadence.) 


Minor Dom. 7th chord. 
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SUB-TONIC CHORDS, 


The major sub-tonic chord is constructed upon the 
sub-tonic note of the maj or scale, to which is added its 3rd, 
5th and 7th intervals. It is a peculiar chord, containing 
two notes of the dominant chord and two notes of the 
sub-dominant chord. It is often used in instrumental 
music, but rarely as an accompaniment. The accom¬ 
paniments to the two songs on this page present as good 
an illustration of its use as can be given on the Baiyo. 

In the following example the first construction oi the 
chord is given at A- At B, the practical forms are 
given. 


Key of A Major 



The minor sub-tonic chord is constructed upon the sub-tonic note of 
the minor scale, to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th intervals. The 
minor sub-tonic chord and the diminished 7th chord on the dominant in the 
relative major key are one and the same. When the chord occurs in a 
minor strain it is called the sub-tonic minor ; when in a major strain it is 

called the diminished 7th on the dominant 

In the following example the first construction is given at A« At B 5 

the practical forms are given. 

Key of F# Minor A B 3* 

Relative to A Major. I I I 


Sub- \ 3rd. 5th. 7th. 


/ Sub- \ 
(Tonic ) 
\ Note. / 


Extract from 

“SWING DOSE GATES AJAR.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MAJOR SUB-TONIC CHORD.) 


-5—V- 


Swing dem o - pen 


hon-ey, 


m 


-P==3- 




0 — 0- 



Sub-Tonic \ 
x Note. ) 


Extract from 

“COME AND MEET ME ROSA DARLING.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY: 

(INTRODUCING THE MINOR SUB-TONIC CHORD.) 

(Also the Major Sub-Tonic Chord.) 


jj. U VOICE.___ 

Come and meet me Eosa dar- -ling,. 


BANJO. 


fei 


i tnt 


( Minor \ 
Sab-Tonic I 
chord / 



Swing dem wide and 



* * * 


—»<— 

: Z3tl= 


beds will ring, de an gels sing, Oh, 


i i 



Wh en the eve’ ning shad-ows fall,.. 




Q- ^D0-0-0 - 

2~wh 2~ 


kjj •— 


2 TT 2 



=t*=t 
\—0 - 0 




swing dem gates a 


t= 


jar, Oh, 

ft /2 s 


( Major \ 
Sub-Tonic ) 
chord, / 


l=fe 


v y — y- 


By the lo ne - ly gar - den wall. 



Major Sub-Tonic chord. 
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SUB-TONIC 7TH OR SEVENTH CHORD OF 7TH DEGREE, IN ALL KEYS. 


t tag 7±. f the Major Scale (Sub- fUf A TftT} 

-»-rr 2 ? dec :c* Sri. 5th and 7th intervals. IvLAU V*y. 


MINOR. 


Constructed upon the 7th degree of the Minor Scale (Sub- 
Tonic Note), to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th intervals. 



M 1 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 

















































































U SUBSTITUTED 6TH CHORD. 

The substituted 6 th chord is constructed upon the sub-dominant 
note of the major scale, to which is added its 3rd and 6 th above. 
It is nothing more nor less than an inversion of the sub-dominant 
chord of the relative minor key. It possesses the following peculi¬ 
arity—the root of the chord (sub-dominant note) must always be 
in the bass, but the upper part of the chord may be inverted in any 
manner possible. The chord is presented below in its first form at 
A At B, the practical forms for the Banjo are given. 


MINOR DOMINANT TRIAD. 

The minor dominant triad is constructed upon the dominant 
note of the minor scale, to which is added its 3rd and 5th inter¬ 
vals. It is a full major triad, but when played in connection with 
tne tonic and sub-dominant minor chords it sounds minor. The 
third interval in this chord falls upon the sub-tonic note of the 
minor scale, which is always raised a half tone by an accidental. 
(See instructions regarding scales). Below, the first form of the 
chord is given at A. At B, the form for the Banjo is given. 


Key of A Major, 



f0 - 

9 ^* 3 0 - 


|Sub-Dom.j 3rd. 6th. 

Extract from 

“BYE AND BYE YOU WILL FORGET ME.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING TTTT. SUBSTITUTED 6TH CHORD.) 



Bye and bye you will for- get me 

BANJO. _ — 




j d 0 


^^Substituted ^ Same. 
6th. chord. 


Key ofCtf Minor 
Relative to E Major. 



1,4- 


1 / Dom. \ 

[ Note. / 

Extract from 

“RAISE ME, JESUS, TO THU BOSOM.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE MINOR DOMINANT TRIAD.) 



I am wea-ry with, my And 1 


• 4#- -#■ 


-5^- <0 - 

Minor Dominant Triad. 



When my face is far from thee. 



3 *_4* 5* 6 * 5* 







W4 


- 0 - 

-*— 

5 to thee 


=A 


for I rest. 


-s-h—^ 


Kneeling! 




And the day when first you met me 






(Substituted \ Same. 
{ 6th. Chord. / 


m 


at tby 



= jV = jV = 


pray thee, Lift me 


Minor Dom. Triad. 



• ' -—*— 9 - 

On - ly lives in mem - o 


4 Mm 

m- 1 ij— I: 

! t E 


d-4~4-<r. 


^==^==J=± 



Je - sus, to 
■ ; _ | | ""I _|! 





Thy I breast 


(Cadence) 
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SUBSTITUTED 6TH CHORDS IN ALL MAJOR KEYS. 


MINOR DOMINANT TRIADS. 
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AUGMENTED 6TH CHORDS. 


Augmented 6tli chords are constructed upon the sub-mediant note or sixth degree of either the major or minor scales. When 
fully constructed, the chord is the augmented 6th of the key it is constructed in; but it is also a dominant 7th chord (m sound, but 
not in notation) In smne other key. It is a peculiarity of music that all chords are named differently according to the relationship 
thev hold to the various keys. It is a seeming paradox that an augmented 6th chord is a dominant 7th and yet it is not. Likewise a 
a dominant 7th chord is an augmented 6th chord, yet it is not. It depends altogether upon the standpoint (the key) you view it from. 


For the major augmented 6th chord take sub-mediant note in 
major scale, and add the 3rd, 5th and 6th intervals. Lower the 
root a half tone and raise the 6th a half tone by accidentals, there¬ 
by augmenting the interval from which the chord derives its 
name. The 5th must also be lowered a half tone by an accidental. 

At A, the first construction is given; at B, the chromatic 
alterations are made; at C, the chord is arranged in form for the 
Banjo. 


The minor key augmented 6th chord is constructed upon the 
sub-mediant note, to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 6th intervals. 
The 6th must be raised a half tone by an accidental. At A, the 
first construction of the chord is given; at B, it is augmented by 
raising the 6th a half tone; at C, it is presented in practical form 
for the Banjo. 



Extract from 

“WHISPER THOSE SWEET WORDS AGAIN.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY 
(INTRODUCING THE MAJOR AUGMENTED 6TH CHORD. 


/ Sub- \ 

(Mediant I 
\ Note. 1 

Extract from 

LET THESE KISSES SAY FAREWELL.” 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 

(INTRODUCING THE AUGMENTED 6TH CHORD IN MINOR KEY.) 
VOICE. ^ ,, 




n Ai ^i 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


(Cadence 


* -S Izfo tt 

(Cadence.) " 










Constructed upon the 6th degree of the Major AU 

scale (Sub-mediant Note), to which is added its 
3rd 5th and 6th intervals. This root must be lowered a half 
tone, and the 6th must be raised a half tone, by accidentals. 
The 5th is lowered a half tone by an accidental also. 


AUGMENTED 6TH 

a half 

!ntals - MAJOR. 


CHORD IN ALL KEYS. 

MINOR. 


Constructed Upon the 6th degree (Sub-medn O Q 
ant Note.) of the Minor scale, to which is added ^ 
its 3rd, 5th and 6th intervals. The 6th must be 
raised a half tone.by an accidental. 



?#- 3 !*}• 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS 


The Diminished 7th chord is the second most important chord in Modulation and Harmony. There are three in each key formed 
respectively on the Tonic, Sub-Dominant ar.d Dominant notes of the scale. They are constructed as followsTake the Tonic, Sub- 
Dominant and Dominant notes separately and add to each its 3rd, 5th and 7th. Take the chords thus constructed on the Tonic and 
Sub-Dominant degrees and lower the upper note or 7th in each a half tone by an accidental. They are thus transformed into Dominant 
7th chords. The chord constructed upon the Dominant note is already a Dominant 7th chord and needs no alteration in its upper 
note *(tlie 7th). Now to form the three chords into Diminished 7th chords, you raise the root (lower note) in each a half tone by 
an accidental. In the example below the first construction of chords are given at A. At B they are formed into Dominant 7th 
chords. At C they are changed to Diminished 7th chords. At D they are presented in practical form for the banjo. 



Extract from 

“SHE’S AS'PRETTY AS THE ROSES IN THE MORNING.” 

Song and Dance by WM. A. HUNTLEY. 
(INTRODUCING THE DIMINISHED 7th CHORDS ON TONIC, STJB-DOMINANT AND DOMINANT.) 

CHORUS. 





Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 










DIM. 7th ON THE TONIC. 


DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS. 

DIM. 7th ON THE SUB-DOMINANT. I 


DIM. 7th ON THE DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon the Dominant note, to which is 


Constructed upon the Tonic note, Constructed upon the Sub-Domi- Constructed upon the Dominant note, to wnicn is 
to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7 th. nant note, to which is added its 3rd, ^ o r( i 5 ^ an( j 7 th. The root must be raised a 

The root must be raised a half tone 5th and 7th. The root must be raised ’ 

and the 7 th lowered a half tone by ac- a half tone and the 7 th lowered a half tone by an accidental. The 7 th remains the same, 
cidentals. * half tone by accidentals. 


cidentals. 


Scales in Major Keys showing intervals used in 
the construction of Diminished 7th Chords* 


Chords made practicable for the Banjo. 
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DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS, 


DIM. 7th ON THE TONIC. 

Constructed upon the Tonic note, 
to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
The root must be raised a half tone, 
and the 7th lowered a half tone by ac¬ 
cidentals. 


DIM. 7th ON THE SOB-DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon the Sub-Domi¬ 
nant note, to which is added its 3rd, 
5th and 7th. The root must be raised 
a half tone, and the 7th lowered a 
half tone by accidentals. 


DIM. 7th ON DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon the Dominant note, to which is 
added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. The root must be raised a 
half tone by an accidental. The 7th remains the same. 


































































DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS 
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DIM. 7th OK THE TONIC. 

Constructed upon the Tonic note, 
to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
The root must be raised a half tone, 
and the 7th lowered a half tone by ac¬ 
cidentals. 


Scales inMajor Keys showing intervals used in 
the construction of Diminished 7th ohords. 


DIM. 7th ON SUB-DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon the Sub-Domi¬ 
nant note, to which is added its 3rd, 
5 th and 7th. The root must be raised 


DIM. 7th ON DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon the Dominant note, to which is 
added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. The root must be raised a 


a half tone, and the 7th lowered a half tone by an accidental. The 7th remains the same, 
half tone by accidentals. 


Chords theoretically constructed. 


Chords made practicable for the Banjo. 






















































DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS. 


DIM. 7th ON THE TONIC. DIM. 7th ON THE SUB-DOMINANT. DIM. 7th ON THE DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon tlie Tonic note, Constructed upon the Sub-Domi- Constructed upon the Dominant note, to which is 
to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. nant note, to which is added its 3rd, g r( j g^ an< | 7 th. The root must be raised a 

The root must be raised a half tone 5th and 7th. The root must be raised . OOTV1A 

and the 7th lowered a half tone by ac- a half tone and the 7th lowered a half tone by an accidental. The 7th remains the same. 
_* hn.lf tonp. bv accidentals. 


DIM. 7th, ON THE TONIC. DIM. 7th ON THE STJB-DOMINANT. 

Constructed upon tlie Tonic note, Constructed upon the Sul>Domi- 
to which is added its 3rd, 5th and 7th. nant note, to which is added its 3rd, 

_ ... • -1 1 i_ .1 H -t-V. rni , / v n cf lia roiChrl 


cidentals. 


Scales in Major Keys showing intervals used in 
the construction of Diminished 7th Chords* 


Chords theoretically constructed. 


Chords made practicable for the Banjo. 


As 


Dim. 7th on Tonic. 



Dim. 7th on Sub-Dom. 




Dim. 7th on Dominant. . 


First Dimin- H The same with octaves above 
form of ished D and below, within eom- 
7th. 7th. I pass of the Banjo. 


i- m 


-m — - 
-it—\~U 


-r-qg 


i 









t 


The chords below 5th position are preferable for accompaniments. 
The chords above 5th position are used only in instrumental pieces. 

2* 2* 5* 





-0 - 


5 tr *¥ 




6 6 * 

-Jtrn-w 


O 3X0- 3X0- I 


*0 

9* 4 • 

f-i-rV 

mtzsm 


~ 9 ~> ST 
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SUSPENSIONS. 

The preceding pages have given examples of the construction and use of all fundamental chords in harmony, but the student 
will find in many compositions a number of seemingly new chords of which no explanation has previously been given. 

These chords are termed Suspensions , and are so named because they contain one or more consonant notes (Notes which properly 
belong to a chord) which are held or prolonged (and thereby suspended) into the next chord, when they immediately become 
dissonant notes (Notes which do not properly belong to a chord). Some very pretty effects are produced by suspensions, but they 
cannot be properly played upon the banjo, as the tone cannot be sustained long enough to produce them perfectly. The percussion 
of the dissonant note (sounding it) must be made on the banjo, which is the nearest approach to a suspension possible upon the 

instrument. # . , 

An example is given below, and the notes forming the suspension (consonant to dissonant) are tied, but the percussion ot botn 
notes is necessary in order to effect an illustration of the nature of a suspension upon the banjo. The notes with stems turned up 
are dissonant. 

Suspension. Suspension. 



Suspensions do not always occur on the uppermost notes of a chord: they may occur in the intermediate or lowest notes of a 
chord. In all suspensions the dissonant finally resolves itself on to the consonant note of the chord. The two notes (consonant 
and dissonant) should never be found together in the same chord. 

PASSING NOTES. 

Another confusing thing in the analysis of chords is the occurence of passing notes. _ They form no essential part of the har¬ 
mony of a chord, and occur on the accented, as well as the unaccented part of a bar of music. When on the accent they are termed 
auxiliary notes, when not on the accent they are termed passing notes. The difference between chords containing passing notes and 
chords of suspension are that in the former the notes pass along, while the chord remains ; in the latter the chord changes, but the 
note of suspension remains (temporarily, of course.) In the example below passing notes are marked with a x- 



CADENCES. 

A cadence is the last- musical progression in a piece of music. Examples of cadences may be found in the last one or two 
bars of the accompaniments to the following songs, which will be found in the proceeding pages:— 

“ Some Day I’ll wander back again.” “ Down among the daisies.” “ Little one whisper you love me.” 

“ Bye and bye you will forget me.” “ Let these kisses say farewell.” 

In the balance of the songs the strains are unfinished, consequently there can be no cadence. 

CHORDS WITH BASS TO “ B.” 

A great many banjoists tune the bass string to B. As this change of bass is not considered the legitimate tuning of the Banjo, 
we will therefore omit giving the changes in chords caused by raising the bass. 

DIMINISHED 7TH CHORDS. 

Four of the proceeding pages have been devoted to the construction, classification, and correct notation (as regards intervals ) 
of Diminished 7th Chordsf The student who aspires to become an accompanist will assume an herculean task if he endeavors to 
commit to memory all the chords therein written. It would seem a bold assertion to state that tbeie are in leality but throe 
diminished chords, yet such is the fact. All diminished 7th chords are composed of tones corresponding to the notes given in either 
one of the following combinations:— 


First; 

— A# - 

C# - 

Efl 

and 

Gtt 

Second: 

— D# - 

F# - 

All 


Cfl 

Third: 

— G# - 

Bfl - 

Dfl 

a 

Ffl 


Analyze any diminished 7th chord given in this book, and you will find the above to be true. In the key of Dfe the diminished 
7th chord on the sub-dominant note will be found to contain Gtl B7 1)7 and F&. We find that the chord is identical with the first 
combination. Gt is found in both, B7 -in one A# in the other (both notes are the same), D7 is found in one and C# in the other- 

(D t and G# are the same), EH is found in one and Ft in the other (Etl and Fk are the same tones.) 

The three combinations can be used in any key, therefore the accompanist who learns three chords, corresponding to the combi¬ 
nations given above, has at his command the Diminished 7th chords belonging to all keys. 

Huntley'* school for the Banjo. 







PART 2 


Part Second devotes an entire page to each key (Major and Minor), giving the scales, fingering, numerical and 
technical names of degrees; the construction of all chords within the keys, from theoretical to practical; and all 
necessary instructions on each page, thereby rendering it unnecessary for the pupil to refer to the first part of this 
work for rules or information. 

This Part will be found to be of great value to Oomposers, Arrangers and advanced players, as well as the 
young Student, as it contains all chords possible to be made on the banjo, properly written, carefully fingered and 
classified and arranged under their proper name in the key to which they belong. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord . . . . Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 

Sub-Dominant chord . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are lowered a half tone, and the 6th raised 
a half tone by accidentals. 

• Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Eaise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 
tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, and lower 
the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th 
and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 















































































































































RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . Sub-Dominant'note, 3rd and 5th. 
Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 
Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Raise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant.) Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone ,by an acci¬ 
dental. (The 7th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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“DEWDROP” WALTZ. 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 



Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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KEY OF G| MINOR. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Eaise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 
tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, and lower 
the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th, 
and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 




























































































KEY OF C MAJOR. 


Technical name Super Sub Sub Sub 

for each Degree. Tonic. Tonio. Mediant. Dominant. Dominant. Mediant. Tonic. 


Sub I Sub I 


Degrees lst D eg . 2 nd. 
numbered. 1 


* S 3rd 
i s String, 

5* S S Open. 


) 2nd S ^ lst 
* String .) ) String. 

\ 1* S S Open. 


Tonic. I Mediant. I Dominant.! Dominant.! Mediant. 1 Tonic. | Tonic. 


12 * 13 * 

i-r 




















































KEY OF A MINOR. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
° 6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Eaise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant.) Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an acci¬ 
dental. The 7th remains the same. 


















































Extract from 


Dolce. 

SOLO^BANJa 


“WEDDING BELLS” GAVOTTE. 

(SECOND STRAIN.) 


By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 


4*. 
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Huntley’s School for the Banjo, 










RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord 
Sub-Dominant chord 
Dominant Triad 
Dominant 7th 
Sub-Tonic 7th . 
Substituted 6th 


. Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant mote, 3rd and 5th. 
Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 


Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Eaise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub^Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant.) Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an acci¬ 
dental. The 7th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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Dom. Triad. 
B^: Minor, 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord . . . . ■ Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 

Sub-Dominant chord . Sub-Dominanthiote, 3rd and 5th. 
Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Raise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant.) Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an acci¬ 
dental. The 7th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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KEY OF C MINOR. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Toiiic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Raise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 
tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, and lower 
theVth a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th, 
and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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Extract from 

“VICTORIA” SCHOTTISCHE 

By WM. A. HUNTLEY. 















J\J 





KEY 

< 

DF E 

MAJOR. 



Sub 

Dominant. 


Sub 

Mediant. 

Technical name 
for each Degree. 

Tonio. 

Super Tonic. 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Dominant. 

Dominant. 

Sub 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Tonic. 

Tonic. 

Super 

Tonic. 

Mediant. 

Dominant. 

Degrees 

numbered. 

1st Deg. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

i 

6th. 

7th. 

1st 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


14 f. | 161 


Diminished 7th on Sub-Dominant. 


Diminished 7th on Dominant, 


Chords theoretically constructed. 


First construction or theo- The same with its inversions 
retical form of chord. above and below, within 
compass of the banjo. 


-©-H- 






> First form "> Diminished < 

> of 7th. > 7th. < 



> First form < Diminished 

> of 7th. < 7th, 


> First form > Diminished< 

> of 7th. > 7th. < 


Practical Chords for the Banjo. 


Chords in this column are prefer¬ 
able for accompaniments. 


—I— om^o* — O0- 

-cm — cm — cm —c m- 
-cm — cm — cm — cm- 


Chords in this column are mainly 
used in instrumental pieces. 

2* 7* 12* 11* 12*4-#- 
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KEY OF C# MINOR. 


Technical name 
I for each Degree. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS 


Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 

. Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

. Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

BUDBtuiutwx out . • Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals, 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Tonic chord 
Sub-Dominant chord 
Dominant triad 
Dominant 7th 
Sub-Tonic 7th 
Substituted 6th 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th 
Eaise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 

tone by accidentals. _ , _ . , . 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, and lower 
the’7th a half tone by accidentals. , 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5tu, 
and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 






















Extract from 
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KEY OF F MAJOR. 























RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord. . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Eaise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 
tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, and lower 
the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th 
and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 















































































































































KEY OF F# MAJOR. 


< 3rd £ £ 2nd 

< String. > < String. 

<2* ? < Open. 


Degrees 

numbered. 


JtM. 


Notes on the Banjo below the 
Scale proper.W* 


| Tonic. I «. jldediant. Dominant|l)oniinant.| Mediant. | A | Tonic, j « | | 

3rd. 4th. 


Super 
'onic. Tonic. 

1st. 2nd. 


Sub 1 Sub 


< 1st 

< String. 

< Open. 




5th. 6th. 7th. 1st. 

-- 

16* 18* ,2 
14* ^ 


< 4thJ>tring^ 


Scales of intervals used in constructing all 
chords within the key of P# Major. 


Chords theoretically constructed. 


Practical Chords for the Banjo. 


KSSSKSsaiSs?. 

of chords. within compass of • | 9* 

the banjo. 1 A 4-^ 


vmurus in uus wiumu 

mainly in instrumental pieces. 
A* 

I 9* 





zm _ 1 


- 

3 i|===^ 



Snb-Dominant. 


: i: IE 


4. 

a «;'T l 




LriS ca!! 





--H 


II 


Diminished 7th on Sub-Dominant 


First form <Diminished^! 
of 7th. < 7th^_> 


First form > Diminished 

























KEY OF Dg MINOR. 


Tprhnirftl name Suuer Sub Sub Sub Super „ Sub ^ . Sub Sub ^ . 

for each Deeree, Tonic. Tonic. Mediant.! Domi- Dominant. Mediant. Tonic. Tonic. Tonic. Mediant. Domi- Domi- Mediant. Tonic. I Tonic. 

6 ' nant. nant. nant. I 


Degrees lst . 2 nd. 

Numbered. __ 

< 4th > < 3rd 
c String. > < String. 

U ,l < 6 * >< 1 * 


>K 2nd 
>i< String. 

2* *Open. 



Notes on the Banjo below the 
Scale proper. 


& T? * 

II* 12* 

4th String. 


nant. nant. 

3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 


7th. 1st. 


Practical chords for the Banjo. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord. . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo, 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Raise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, and lower 
the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th 
and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 
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Extract from 

“MAYFLOWER WALTZ.” 


Bj m A. HUNTLEY. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 
Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Raise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an acci¬ 
dental. The 7 th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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CHOED EBBC1SES, 

KEYS OF Gk MAJOR AND Ei* MINOR. 

GIVING MODULATIONS TO AND FROM ATTENDANT (OR RELATIVE) KEYS. 









Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Snb-Dominant chord . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 


Dominant Triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 
The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone and the 6th 
raised a half tone by accidentals, 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 

Diminished 7th (on the Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 
7th. Eaise the root a half tone and lower the 7th a 
half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant 
note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone, 
and lower the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on the Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 
5th and 7th. Eaise the root a half tone by an acci¬ 
dental. The 7th remains the same. 


Huntley’s School for the Banjo, 
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CSOBIl ESEBCISES. 


KEYS OF G MAJOR AND E MINOR. 

GIVING MODULATIONS TO AND FROM ATTENDANT (OR RELATIVE) KEYS. 







In the following exercise auxiliary and passing notes are marked thus * 


Chord 

Exercise 

No. 24. 


dhpJ 






OH 


Tonic. 



0 -e-; 

-8- ! 

$4 

4 -4 

*_8j 

:— 4 — 

H 

O- 

i jj 

1 1 



Dom. 7th. 


Dom. 7th. 


sjr Majors 
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KEY OF F MINOR. 


Teohnieal name 
for each Degree. 

Tonic. 

Super Tonio. 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Dominant. 

Dominant. 

Sub 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Tonic. 

Tonic. 

Super 

Tonic. 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Dominant. 

Dominant. 

Sub 

Mediant. 

Sub 

Tonio. 

Tonio. 

Degrees 

numbered. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

1st 

2nd. 

3rd. 

... 

4th. 

~ ~ 

5th. 

u i 

6th. 

^ ^ 

7th. 

i" ° ' MVr i 

1st. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE FOREGOING MAJOR AND MINOR CHORDS. 


Tonic chord .... Tonic note, 3rd and 5th. 
Sub-Dominant chord . . Sub-Dominant, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant triad . . Dominant note, 3rd and 5th. 

Dominant 7th . . Dominant note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Sub-Tonic 7th . . Sub-Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 

Substituted 6th . . Sub-Dominant note, 3rd and 6th. 

Augmented 6th (Major) Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 6th. 

The root and 5th are to be lowered a half tone, and the 6th 
must be raised a half tone by accidentals. 

Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 


Augmented 6th (Minor). Sub-Mediant note, 3rd, 5th and 
6th. The 6th to be raised a half tone by an accidental. 
Diminished 7th (on Tonic). Tonic note, 3rd, 5th and 7th. 
Raise the root a half tone, and lower the 7th a half 
tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Sub-Dominant). Sub-Dominant note, 
3rd, 5th and 7th. Raise the root a half tone, and lower 
the 7th a half tone by accidentals. 

Diminished 7th (on Dominant). Dominant note, 3rd, 5th, 
and 7th. Raise the root a half tone by an accidental. 
The 7th remains the same. 
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CHOBS mBCKES, 

KEYS OF At MAJOR AND F MINOR. 

GIVING MODULATIONS TO AND FROM ATTENDANT (OR RELATIVE) KEYS. 


Chord 
Exercise 
No. 25. 






Chord 

Exercise 
No. 26 . 




Huntley’s School for the Banjo. 
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PART 3. 

MODULATION. 


Giving examples of modulation from each key to all other keys, with the same carefully fingered and accurately 
written. Also giving the best rule for finding the proper chords to use in modulation, and instructing the student how 
to analyze and properly write all chords. This part also fully explains the enharmonic change and transition. 


/ 


( 85 ) 
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Modulation is a musical progression from one key to another. The simplest progressions are made to Attendant keys. The 
Attendant keys are the relative minor—the keys of the Sub-dominant and Dominant Major and their relative minor keys. In the 
key of A major the Sub-dominant and Dominant notes are D and E, therefore the keys of D and E major are termed the Sub¬ 
dominant and Dominant keys of A major. The relative minor keys to D and E are B and Oft. The relative minor to A major 
isE#. 

In modulating to any attendant key it is only necessary to play the Tonic chord of the key you wish to modulate from, then 
play the Dominant 7th chord of the attendant key you wish to modulate to, and next its Tonic chord. 

Below is presented examples of modulation from the key of A major to all of its attendant keys, employing only the Dominant 
7th chord of the new key in a progression towards its Tonic. 


Modulation from A Major td*D Major. Modulation From A Major to E Major. 



Modulation from A Major to F$ Minor. 


Modulation from A Major to B Minor. 


Modulation from A Major to C# Minor. 



Tonic chord Dorn. 7th chord Tonic chord 
of A Major. of F $ Minor, of F # Minor. 



Tonic chord Dom. 7th chord Tonic chord 
of A Major. of B Minor. of B Minor. 


Tonic chord Dom. 7th chord Tonic chord 
of A Major. of C £ Minor, of C £ Minor. 


In modulating to other than attendant keys we find it impossible to go at once to the Dominant 7th chord of the new key, as 
such a progression will not sound smooth—in fact, will sound in many cases very harsh, therefore it becomes necessary, in order to 
effect a smooth progression, to employ some additional chord or chords to complete the progression in a smooth and harmonious way. 
This additional chord is generally a Diminished 7th or minor chord, whichever may be found to lead best to the Dominant 7th chord 
of the new key you wish to modulate to. On arriving harmoniously to the Dominant 7th chord, the Tonic chord of the new key 
(whether major or minor) will be found to fit admirably, and the progression will be complete. 

There is no particular rule for selecting the additional chords, but the beSt one is to find a chord that contains one or more 
notes of the chord you are modulating from, and the Dominant 7th chord of the key you are modulating to. 

In the following pages are given complete examples of modulation from each major key to aU other major keys. The terminal 
chords in each modulation will be found to be major, but by simply flatting the third (Interval) in each of the terminal chords they 
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will be changed into minor. The smoothness of the progressions will not be seriously impaired by the change. The reason of this 
is that the Dominant 7th is the same in tonality in a major or minor chord of the same Tonic note. To illustrate the similarity 
take tile Dominant 7th chords of both A major and A minor. The notes comprising the chord are found to be the same in both 
keys, viz.: EH G# Bt} Dtf, hence all Dominant 7th chords lead to their Tonic major or minor. 


TRANSITION. 


Transition is the sudden change from one key to another without modulation. Transition may be made into any key, but the ear 
will accept none but two as agreeable. These keys are the key of the Mediant ( Major 3rd above), and the key of the half tone 
between the Dominant and Sub-mediant (Major 3rd below). 

From the key of A major we can make a transition to the keys of C# or Db (Mediant note), and Ft) (halftone between Domi¬ 
nant and Sub-mediant). By Modulation the same changes can be made, but Transition is often most effective and satisfying. 

After studying the following pages the student will be prepared to frame modulations for himself, varying more or less from 
those I have given. The greatest difficulty will be found in writing them. When the Dominant 7th chord is reached, write .its 
intervals as they fall in the new hey you are modulating to, e.g .— 


Modulation from Db Major to A Major, incorrectly written. 
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Analysis. 


This is the Tonic chord of 
Db Major. It is constructed 
upon Db and its proper 3rd 
and 5th intervals are Ft} and 
and Ab. It contains these 
notes, therefore it is correctly 
written. 


This is the Tonic chord of Db 
Minor. It is constructed upon 
Db and its proper 3rd and 5th 
intervals are F {2 and Ab. The 
above chord as written contains 
Et} which is a second (interval) 
of Db instead of which Fb, the 
proper 3rd should have been 
written. The 5th (Ab) is correct. 


This is the Dominant 7th chord 
in the key of A Major. Its 
proper 3rd should be written 
G# instead of Ab as above writ¬ 
ten. The 7th is correctly written 
D t}. The 5th (Bt}) is omitted 
in the above chord. 


This is the 
Tonic chord 
of A Major. 
Its proper 
3rd and 5th 
(C# and Et}) 
are correctly 
written. 


Modulation from Dfe Major to A Major, correctly written. 
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Tonic chord on Db Major. 


Tonic chord on Db Minor. 


Dom. 7th chord in A Major. 


Tonic chord of 
A Major. 


From the foregoing the student will see the benefit to be derived from a thorough knowledge of intervals and its application in 
chord construction. In playing both of the above examples the same sounds are produced, but in writing them one has been misspelt. 
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To properly write chords one must first be able to analyze them. When writing a triad the chord should contain the root and 
its 3rd and 5th intervals. If the root of a triad is A, its 3rd and 5th intervals will be 0 and E (C# and El? if Major, and Ctt and 
Etf if minor). This analysis will give the proper letters of the notes contained in the chord, but the same may be variously arranged. 
All chords may be varied by inversion, i.e. the raising or lowering of any note in the chord to an octave higher or lower. The 
following example will show inversions of the common chord of A. 



We might substitute the note Dfe for C# in any of the above chords and the sound of the chord would be the same, but the 
intervals would be incorrectly written. 



Taking the root A in the above chord, the proper interval should be C}f for its third, instead of which we have written it Dfe 
which is a fourth (AB CD, four letters, consequently D is a fourth of A). Thus it will be seen that the construction of chords, 
must be fully understood before their intervals can be correctly written. 


ENHARMONIC CHANGE. 

By enharmonic change is meant a change in notation hut not a change of sound. Take as an example the modulation from Ft majoe 
tO Gfe MAJOE. 



The above contains but two chords—the Tonic and Dominant 7th. In the first two bars they are written as if ill the key of 
Ft, and the same two chords are written in the last two bars as if they were in the key of Gk. The enharmonic change occurred in 
writing the last two bars in the key of Gk. 

In writing examples in modulation attention must always be paid to the signature, and the necessary accidentals be prefixed to 
notes requiring same. 

A chord that is well known when written under the signature of the key to which it properly belongs, will appear very un 
familiar when encumbered by the accidentals which a foreign key necessitates. 

The examples given in modulation are not the very best in use, but are the best which the scope of the banjo will admit. By 
increasing the number of chords a closer and smoother series of progressions may be made. 
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modulation from the key of a MAJOR to all other keys. 


The attendant keys 


of A Major are D and E Major, also Ft, B and CJ Minor. Transitions can be agreeably made to F and Db (or'OI) Major. ^ 
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Bi2 MAJOR TO ALL OTHER KEYS. 

and D Minor. Transition can be agreeably made to Gb and D Major. 
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modulation from the key of b major to all other keys. 
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The attendant keys to B Major are E and F# Major, also OS, C# and D* (or Ft) Minor. Transitions can be agreeably made to G and DS (or Eh) Major 
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modulation from the key of c major to all other keys. 

[The attendant keys to C Major are F and G Major, also A, D and E Minor. Transitions can be agreeably made to Ak and E Major. 
















































































































































































MODULATION FROM THE KEY OF E? 

The attendant keys to Eg Major are Ag and Bg Major, also C, F and G Mi 
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MODULATION FROM THE KEY OF F MAJOR TO ALL OTHER KEYS. 

The attendant keys to F Major are Bb and C Major, also, D, G and A Minor. Transition can be agreeably made to A and Db Major. 
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MODULATION FROM THE KEY OF Ffi MAJOR TO ALL OTHER KEYS. 

The attendant keys to F# Major are B and Ct (or Dfe) Major, also, D# (Eb>, G# and Bb Minor. Transition can be agreeably made to D and Bb Major. 
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Gk MAJOR TO ALL OTHER KEYS. 


nd Bb Minor. Transitions can be agreeably made to D and Bfe Major. 
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THE COMPOSER’S AND ARRAHCER’S GUIDE, 


Many composers of banjo music find it comparatively easy to frame a melody (single notes) on the banjo, but when they try to 
arrange the same in chords and yet retain the melody notes in the highest part, they find-from a lack of knowledge of Harmony or 
inability to analyze the nature of the desired progression-that they cannot arrange their compositions in a correct and satisfactory 


way. 

The arrangement of chords on the opposite page is designed to assist the composer and arranger, as it contains nearly all the 
chords of which any particular note in the chromatic scale will form the highest part. 

Some of these chords may be arranged differently from the way I have given, but the notes comprised in their structure mmt be 
the same. 

Chords of suspension are omitted entirely. To be appreciated at all, their preparation (the chords that precede a suspension) 
would also have to be given. Chords with auxiliary notes in the melody are omitted for the same reason. 

Each stave will be found to have a note in the first bar which indicates the one which is highest in the chords following. The 
chords are written without regard to key, the necessary sharps and flats being prefixed; but when transcribing them the signature 
of the key must be regarded, and some, or all of the accidentals may he omitted and others inserted according to the signature of the 


new key. 

In some of the examples-notably those with Eh in the highest-I have written chords with D# for the highest note. Of 
course D# and Eh are one and the same in tonality, so is C# and Eh, E# and Oh, and others. The student will understand that the 
chord which is written to end on Cit when Eh is required must be altered by an enMrmonic change. All like chords must be sub¬ 
jected to the same change in notation, though not change of sound. 

By the employment of these chords an entire change of harmony may be made to parts of a melody that are repeated, e.g.- 


ft T 
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COMPOSERS’ GUIDE. 

GIVING ALL THE CHORDS (WITHOUT INVERSIONS) THAT HARMONIZE ANY PARTICULAR NOTE IN A MELODY. 
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CATALOGUE OF 


WILLIAM A. HUNTLEY’S 

LATEST BANJO MUSIC. 


“Queen of the Waves” Waltz. 
Price, - - - 50 Cents. 

This waltz is destined to become very 
popular among Banjoists. It has a pretty 
theme and movement of the Spanish 
order, and is replete with beautiful har¬ 
mony. 

“Whistling Wind” Schot¬ 
tische. 

Price, 40 Cents. 

One of those catchy, delightful melo¬ 
dies that are always sure to please. 

Huntley’s Grand March. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

A stirring march in % and \ time, and 
brilliant throughout. It possesses the 
vim necessary to all martial music, and 
evokes enthusiasm wherever played. 

“Laughing Eyes” Waltz. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

This composition is in X>J2, Gfc, and 
A^- Strange keys for the Banjo, and 
consequently full of strange chords, but 
it is just what the ambitious modern 
Banjoist wants. 

Fireman’s March. 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Played by Mr. Huntley and twelve 
Banjoists with Haverly’s Mastodon 
Minstrels. Arranged by J. TI. Lee for 
three Banjos, but complete for solo. 
Photo, of Mr. IP. on title page. 

“Fascination” Waltz. 

Price, 40 Cents. 

One of those delightful waltzes for 

which Mr. Huntley has become noted. 

“Queen of Beauty” Waltz. 
Price, - - - 50 Cents. 

The most brilliant waltz composition 
ever published. A showy and effective 
piece for soloists. Full of sweetest 
melody, harmony and brilliant passages. 

“Wedding BeUs” Gavotte. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

A splendid composition full of fine 
harmonic effects. It is unsurpassed for 
beauty of melody and pretty modula¬ 
tions. One of Mr. Huntley’s best ef¬ 
forts. 

“Flirtation” Schottische. 

Price, 30 Cents. 

A brilliant and pretty piece. Moder¬ 
ately difficult. A great favorite. Can 
be had complete for Piano or Organ as 
well as Banjo. 

“Yankee Doodle,” with Var¬ 
iations. 

Price, 50 Cents. 

The best set of variations to the 
National Air yet presented. An effect¬ 
ive solo for concert or stage. 

“Some Day I’ll Wander Back 
Again.” (Song and Chorus.) 

Price, 40 Cents. 

One of Mr. Huntley’s most popular 
songs that have made his name famous. 
25,000 copies of this beautiful song have 
already been sold. Fine Banjo arrange¬ 
ment with accompaniment, etc. 

“ Murmuring Sea.” (Reverie.) 
Price, 50 Cents. 

A soft, dreamy melody with sweetest 
harmony throughout. The introduction 
alone is a study in harmony to the am¬ 
bitious student. 

“Let Her Go” Galop. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

Decidedly the best composition of its 
character yet published for the Banjo. 

It contains a fine introduction, good 
melody and a grand and effective finale. 
Never fails to excite enthusiasm. 

“Perfection” Mazourka. 

( Spanish.) 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Rightly named—it is “Perfection.” 
Pronounced beautiful by all hearers. It 
would be impossible to name a greater 
general favorite among Mr. Huntley’s 
compositions. 

“Star of Night” Waltz. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

Another'delightful waltz that cannot 
fail to please. A nice, easy, but showy 
piece, suitable for concert selection. 

“Golden Star” Schottische. 
Price, 40 Cents. 

Easy flowing melody; moderately 

difficult. A choice addition to the Ban- 

joist’s repertoire. 

Huntley’s Favorite Hornpipe. 
Price, 40 Cents. 

Every Banjoist should have a copy 
of this Hornpipe, as it is a good one; 
not too hard, being arranged in easy 
keys. 

“ Enchantment.” Grand Con¬ 
certo. 

Price, 50 Cents. 

A delicious bit of melody wedded to 
fine harmony. The changes of time 
and theme are grandly beautiful. 

“Whispering Hope” Waltz. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

If you want something suitable for 
the Banjo that is nice, neat and artistic 
in point of excellence purchase a copy 
of the “Whispering Hope” Waltz. The 
investment will repay you. 

“Crown of Rosts.” (Caprice.) 
Price, 50 Cents. 

The versatility of Mr. Huntley’s com¬ 
position is herein displayed. A brilliant 
first part is followed by a soft, sweet 
second part, while the trio is an effective 
contrast to both. 

“Sweet Pretty” Waltz. 
Price, - - - 40 Cents. 

This Waltz is a perfect little gem. 
Easy flowing melody; not too difficult. 
Sure to please every one buying a copy. 

“Gypsy Queen” Schottische. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

Without doubt this is the best schot¬ 
tische yet published for Banjo. It is 
destined for a great run because it is 
decidedly pretty and not difficult. 

“All the Page” Galop. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

A fitting companion to the “Let Her 
Go” Galop by same author. Good 
melody, weird harmony and grand 
finale. 

“Dream of Love” Waltz. 
Price, - 40 Cents. 

An already familiar composition that 
needs no additional praise. It is soft, 
sweet and pretty without being difficult. 
Just what you want. 


THE ABOVE PIECES ARE ON SALE, OR CAN BE ORDERED AT ANY MUSIC OR BOOK STORE, 
gr NEW BANJO MUSIC WILL BE CONSTANTLY ADDED TO THIS LIST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Salesroom and Studio. 
No, 8321 Broad St. 


WM. A. HUNTLEY. 

Residence, 

No. 24 ; Hylestead St. 



PROVIDENCE, K. I. 








1 ariNCDMPMlABLY THE BEST— THt KING OF PIANO INSTRUCTORS— EWDDRSEB BY PRESS AND PROFESSION. 
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FOR THE PIANO-FORE. 


-IB'Y" W. IP. STTZDIDS.- 


^-«K 


-*•-s^9 


It Is designed, not only for those who desire to become professional pianists, but 
also for those who aim to become aecomidished amateurs, while for those who are 
compelled to become self-taught players, it will be found the most valuable aid ever 
published. We would call attention briefly to the following points : . , 

1 1 It teaches the first principles of music, partly by means of musical writing 

lessons to be filled out by the pupil, affording a much clearer and easier way of 
overcoming first difficulties than other works Of the kind contain. 

2 The exercises are more carefully graded , introducing the pupil to but one new 
feature at a time, while in each case the necessary explanations, which are usually 
left for the teacher to give orally, are, as far as possible, written in detail. 

3. The art of fingering, touch, accent, etc., is more fully treated than in average 
works 

4. * It contain full and complete instructions in Harmony and Thorough-base, 
subjects all-important, and yet scarcely" hinted at in other Piano-forte Methods. 

5 It ” iStructs the student in the principles of vocal accompaniment, including 
playing from a vocal score, thereby preparing him to be an efficient church organist, 

when necessary; this, too, is peculiar to the work. 


6.. It is the only piano school which treats, at any length, on the proper use of 
the so-called, and much-abused “loud pedal” On this subject alone, the work is of 
priceless value to the young student. 

7. We find among its contents, the subject of musical form, phrasing, etc., made 
plain and interesting to the pupil. 

8. Aside from more than the usual amount of so-called technical matter, there is 
interspersed a valuable repertoire of piano music. Selected from the works of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Morzkowski and others, with 
explanatory notes concerning the peculiarities and < roper performance of each. 

9. And last, but not least, is included a dictionary of music, with proper pro¬ 
nunciation of names and musical terms, with biographies of prominent ancient and 
modern musicians and composers. 

That the “ National School ” opens to the student the shortest and best possible 
road to proficiency, is beyond a doubt, especially when we consider the well-known 
ability and recognized talent of the editor, as evinced in former works. And after a 
glance at the foregoing, it is almost, superfluous to say that this book contains m ore than 
double the amount of musical information found in any other work of the kind. 
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The following are 
WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS: . 

Taos. P. 1. MAOorar, Bath, Me. 

The “National School” is rightly- 

named. From what I knew of your work 
in another department, “Anthem Gems,” ^ 
I had reason to expect much in your new 
work, and ray expectations are niore than 
met. I find so many new features and] 
such masterly treatmof the whole sub- < 
ject; that I can only say—It is just what we j 
teachers, and our pupils, need. No in-: 
stmetion book that I am acquainted with 1 
embraces so much, or so clearly defines 
what they do embrace. I hope it may meet 
the success it merits. 

JULIUS EICHBERG (Boston Con¬ 
servatory of Music), Boston, 
Mass. 

I find “ National School ” a useful 
and well-planned work, well adapted 
for its purpose and a welcome addic¬ 
tion; to the many excellent methods 
that have been published here and in 
Europe^ X wysh y uall success. 


selected from hundreds of testimonials fully endorsing the above claims z 


The Pilot , Boston, Mass. • 

And exhaustive and valuable book. 

6. Seiler, New Haven, Conn. 

Our teachers consider “National 
School ” the best of all j* ; ano schools pub¬ 
lished in; the United States. 

(j. H. Kimball., Manchester, N. II. 

The publishers do not claim enough for 
“ Natioi al School ” It meets a demand 
never m thoroughly supplied before. 

1. A. Fowler, New Haven, Conn. 

I consider that “National School ” has 
no rival among American, publications. 

A. S. Bei/ding, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I can confidently recommend “Na¬ 
tional School ” to all who wish fbr an in-, 
gjtrwctjqn book complete in all the details 
i)iaiib-forte playing. 


LUIS MAAS, Boston, Mass. 
After a careful survey of “Na¬ 
tional School ” I am very glad to tell 
you that I think it one of the very best 
books of that dot cription that has 
been brought under my notice. It i s 
simple, comprehensive and yet ex¬ 
haustive—containing everything that 

can be sought for in anything cf its 
kind. I shall be glad to recommend 
and use it as far as it is in my power. 


WHAT THE MIDDLE STATES SAY: 

Albany (N. Y.) Morning Express. 

Destined to have a large sale. 

Morgan & Hanford, Middletown, N. Y. 

Our teachers are well pleased with 
“ National School.” 

Phila. (Pa.) Chrortele-Herald. 

An admirable and exhaustive work. 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Independent. 

Contains more than double the imount 
of musical information found in any other 
book of Lxo kind. • 


Geo. F. Bishop, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I find “ National School ” an excellent 
work. As a book for teachers of the piano¬ 
forte, I can strongly recommend it. 

Henry Roehner, Easton, Pa. 

I have been very partial to Richard¬ 
son’s justly popular method, but hoped 
s ane time to see a method more complete 
in some respects and wi h clearer explana¬ 
tions to scholars of many puzzling details. 

I find that “National School” hats all the 
merits of Richardson’s, with the following 
additional ones, viz.: Entertaining and 
instruct! ve duets; remarks upon the proper 
use of the pedals; clear explanation of the 
various embellishments: latest studies of 
modern masters, Heller, Kohler, Lizst, and 
others ; the exercises upon accent and 
remarks upon vocal accompaniment ; the 
excellent musical and biographical dic¬ 
tionary, and, by no means the least impor¬ 
tant, the fine treatise on harmony with its 
numerous examples. 

Jas. N. Beck, Philadelphia, Pa 

The “National School” has, been ex¬ 
amined at length. It gives me pleasure to 
endorse its completeness and the clearness 
wherewith all the rudimentary points have 
been therein set forth, as well as the judg¬ 
ment displayed in the retention of the 
various studies, etc. 1 have nothing but 
praise, furthermore, for the writing lessons, 
tlie several dictionaries, and the short but 
satisfying treatise on harmony. 

A, II. Ettinger, Allentown. Pa. 

“ National School ” is a very thorough 
and minute work. It certainly contains 
everything that can be desired by teacher 
or pupil. 

Adam Geibel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In every way I find “ Nat ional School ” 
the most practical work for that king of 
instruments — the piano — that has ever 
been brought to my notice, and I feel that 
I can say confidently, and without, pre¬ 
sumption, that it is not only a thorough 
instructor, but also an eneyelopmdia, 
which I can recommend most heartily-1o 
the profession. • 

A. H. Rosewig, Philadelphia. Fa. 

I have thoroughly examined ‘-National 
School,” and have no hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing it one of the best and most thor¬ 
ough instructors I have seen. Mr. Sudds 
embodies many new and original ideas in 
his work, which cannot fail to prove of 
great value. - 

Jno. R. Sweney, Chester, Pa. 

I think “ National Sche.fi ” a grand 
success in every way. 

Jno. P. Dougherty, Chester Pa, 

“ National School ” is certainly the 
best piano instructor ever published in this 
country. 

G. W. Sheffield, Akron, N. Y. 

1 consider “ National School ” worth 
double that of any piano school 1 have 
ever seen. 


W. W. GILCHRIST, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“National School” is a most ex¬ 
cellent and progressive work for the 
oiano student, and I am pleased to 
have the opportunity of expressing 
my approval of its many good points. 
Massah M. Warner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“National School” is an admirable 
work, having the different grades of study 
well systematized and sufficiently varied, 
without being too voluminous. 

Louts Berge, New York. 

I have carefully examined “National 
School,” and And it a very thorough work, 
superior to any method published. 

Anna Belle Ford, Blairsville, Pa. 

“National School” is an admirable 
work. It will give me pleasure to recom¬ 
mend it. 

DUDLEY BUCH, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

I have examined “ NatT School ” 
and am glad to say that I think you 
have compiled a good work, covering 
alt essential points of piano-playing, 
and which, properly made use of, 
cannot fail to produce good players. 
I trust that you w ill be rewarded for 
the labor and pains you have evi¬ 
dently taken. 

Music and Drama , New York. 

“National School ’’ will prove an ex¬ 
ceedingly useful work, containing, as it 
does, a vast amount of information in a 
condensed form ; and most of the studies 
and pieces are such as will prove useful to 
the student in forming the hand and ac¬ 
quiring “touch.” 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN STATES 
SAY: 

Wm. II. Sheib, Wheeling, W, Va. 

I consider “ National School ” the best 
and most comprehensive I have ever had 
for sale, 

Wheeling (W. Ya.) Register. 

A valuable book of instruction and 
reference. 

S. S. Doyle, Washington, D. C. 

I think “ National School ” a very com¬ 
plete work It contains all the great 
requisites of an instructor—thoroughness, 
progression, comprehensiveness, in a word , 
completeness ; leaving the pupil with no¬ 
thing to be desired. 


Sacramento (Cal.) Daily Record-Union. 

This book is all that is claimed for It. 
Chicago (Ill.) Inter-Ocean. 

A valuable book of instruction and 
reference. y 

R. A. Kinzie, Knoxville, Ill. 

I am highly pleased with “National 
School.” I think it one of the most com¬ 
plete works on piano technics that I have 
used. I shall adopt it with my pupils. 

H. J Yotteler, Cleveland, O. 

Your “National School” I find to be 
a most excellent work. It has so many 
advantages over every method of the kind, 
that it cannot fail to take the lead. 

A. U. Bancroft*&. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

“ National School ” is a fine work. 

I. G. Loomis, La Crosse, Wis. 

“National School” is certainly a very 
fine work, and pronounced so by all who 1 
have seen it. 

Herbert Sage, Lancer, Mich. 

The use of “ National School ” should 
be i a/er-nat.iona!, for it has more features 
of merit than any other similar work. Its 
illustrations and explanations are a great 
assistance to the teacher and i ts many ,other 
good things are all appreciated. It is the 
best. 

Mrs M. W. Kinsey, Plymouth, Ind. 

I have examined your “National 
School,” and pronounce it an excellent 
work. 

G. W. Warren, Evansville, Ind. 

“ National School ” is, without doubt, 
one of the most com mon-sense i nstructors. 

I wish you the success the merits of the 
book deserve. 

Will L. Thompson, the popular song 
writer, Fast Liverpool, Ohio. 

I am very much pleased with “ Na¬ 
tional School.” It shows careful work of 
a thorough musician. I believe It will 
become a standard. 

.1. II. Leslie, Fayette, Ohio. 

“National School” is the best book of 
its class I have ever examined—best for 
beginners , best for intermediate best for 
advanced pupils. It is an instruction book, 
an encyclopaedia, a history and biography 
combined in one. It has no superior ana 
is the work of a master! y musician. Our 
pianist, Mrs. Ferry, agrees with me. 

O. .T. Whitney, Detroit, Mich. 

Sudds’ “Piano Method” is the best 
work of the kind we ever saw and it will 
certainly become popular. 


WHAT THE WESTERN STATES SAY: 

W. 8. B. MATHEWS, Chicago, III. 

I have examined your “ National 
School for the Piano-Forte” with 
care, and regard it as by far the most 
comprehensive work of the kind yet 
issued. It cannot but do good where- 
Hver adopted. I hope it may meet 
the success it» deserves, i 
J. B. Cameron, Indianapolis, Ind. 

| I think “ National School ’’ supplies a 
1 long-felt Want. All teachers pronounce it 
I first-class. 


CANADA’S VERDICT. 

Carl Martens, Toronto, Ontario. 

I can truly say that I see much to ad¬ 
mire in your “ National School.” I think 
it the best school of its kind, and it will 
certainly have a very large sale amongst 
the more prominent teachers in Canada 
and the United States. 

London (Ont.) Catholic Record. 

It will be found the most valuable aid 
over published. 


' e-pp.-SEE FULL LIST OF TESTIMONIALS.- r S-s 

PRICE, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN HALF CLOTH, $3.25. 
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